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WALTERS: HIS PICTURES 

URING my visit to Washington last spring I had 
the extreme pleasure of spending a day with Mr. 
Walters' pictures, at Baltimore. The first thing that 
impressed me on entering the gallery was the per- 
sonality of the collection. Here and there were pict- 
ures of marvelous beauty and you felt that you 
were surrounded by the works of the strongest 
painters. There was nothing in the decoration or 
arrangement of the room that in any way interrupted 
or marred their effect. Another thing I noticed 
was the wide range of the pictures, both in regard to subject 
and style. The collection is confined to no school or nationality 
and while there are scores of the greatest paintings that were 
ever brought to our country, there is not a bad picture in the 
gallery. In taking a hurried glance around the room I was at- 
tracted to a portrait, three-quarter length, of a gentleman. The 
subject was a business man, short and compact, with strong 
features and healthy color. There was something about the face, the 
attitude, the general make-up of the man that made you feel you 
were in the presence of a man of force and intelligence— one 
who was able to decide for himself. That he was thinking about 
posing for a picture you would never suspect from anything the 
canvas suggested. Standing squarely in front of you with both 
hands shoved down in his trouser pockets, shoulders shrugged, 
chin pushed down on his chest, he looked directly toward you. 
Yet the eyes were to all appearances directed at some object be- 
tween you and himself; there was a mental problem occupying 
his attention. Everything about the picture was painted with 
such vigor, force and realism that you were startled for the 
moment and could not get away from it. I found myself return- 
ing every little while and trying to analyze the man, not the 
picture, for this seemed to me to be a real living Ego. 

The man seemed to be related to the pictures about him, 



they seemed to "fit together," and as there was no name to the 
portrait, save that it was painted by Leon Bonnat, on inquiry I 
found it to be a portrait of Mr. Walters. Then I saw at once 
that the collection was the result of his personal taste and {hat 
he bought what he liked, whether it was proper or not. And' 
the visitor will thank him for it. That Mr. Walters is a man of 
broad human sympathies is apparent in a careful analysis Of his" 
pictures, two of which I will try to give the reader a reproduc- 
tion of and tell as nearly as I can the way in which each in- 
dividual picture spoke to me. ' 

••• , •■ ^ 

This is a wonderful little canvas, so full of life, so tender in 
its color, so simply, painted ; with such love, with so much sym- 
pathy, with such a hopeful spirit that you would linger with it 
always and never tire. 

Here you have a picture that " sings." It is a dream of amber 
light— a light that pervades everything ; even the deepest shadows 
are yet a part of the~light. There are no strong contrasts, no 
violent juxtapositions of color, but rather a tender merging of one 
tone into another like a wonderfully executed chromatic scale 
played on a "cello." One can not help a feeling of love for the 
man who could^paint such a picture. That he must have been 
a beautiful spirit, the picture proves ; that he had the deepest 
reverence for nature, is evident; that he knew and loved the 
tender relations of the elements x>i the nature about him; you 
feel. Like the great soul that he must have been, he went to 
Mother Nature as a little child; breathing in her inspirations, he 
placed upon his canvas the tenderest emanations that could come 
from any one. 

Thexomposition is very simple. The picture is upright. Ris- 
ing from toward you and flowing to the\left,is a little stream. 
Just back of the immediate foreground stands a group of trees, 
among which the stream is lost. To the^ right/ of the trees is a 
bit of plain running off into the distance. Tou are looking away 
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from the light, which throws a golden amber tone over every- 
thing. The very air seems to be filled with a perfect web of 
gossamer which the sun catches and turns into gleams of gold, 
sending out vibration after vibration of strange dreamy light. 
Standing in the water, drinking, is a group of cows lighted with 
this wonderful glow and painted with the same simplicity that 
characterizes the whole picture. Peace, repose, light and love 
are breathed into every touch on this little canvas. 

Let us lay this triumph of human genius away carefully in 
memory's store-house and when the sky becomes leaden and 
gloom hangs like a pall over everything, then let us go within 
ourselves and bring out this little dream of hope and beauty. 
When that which seems dark and gloomy shall [have passed 
away and the golden Ijjght. of this little picture steals into our 
nature, then shall we bless the* name of Constant Troyon. 

What a strange picture! with its weird color— something so 
different from anything you .ever saw before. It has a strange 
effect on you. You think of Liszt's arrangement of the ":Erl King;" 
such a strange, greenish-whitish-gray, such indescribable coloring, 

A simple plain, slightly undulating toward the front of" 
the picture. There are patches of half melted snow, with 
here and there some tufts of grass and weeds, with earth and 
rocks creeping out. The sky is heavy with leaden gray clouds 
stretching away into space. Near the horizon a shaft of sun- 
light tears its way through the clouds and lights the ragged edges 
with gold and red. This bit of light is so real that you can almost 
see it changing from gold to vermillion. You feel that if you 
wait a moment it will change to crimson and then gradually 
fade away until only the faintest traces of color can be seen, 
as a wave of melody passes further and further away until the 
sound dies into perfect stillness. This light does not touch any 
part of the landscape, but the whole earth is shrouded with a 
strong greenish tone of such indescribable color that you can not 



" One can see 
that nature 
spoke very 
directly to you, 
and that you 
saw with 
your own eyes. 
It is yours 
and not some 
other's." 
From a letter 
to Rousseau 
from Millet. 



" This 

admirable 

picture was 

but another 

sad trial 

in Rou88eau f 8 

life. No one 

desired this 

pathetic 

drama. It 

required 

twenty 

years to 

make it 

understood." 

Alfred Sensier. 



think of anything with which to compare it— unless it is to 
the dull greenish phosphorescent light of the glow-worm. It is 
a picture that you feel you can not coolly analyze. Its existence 
is the result of a mood, an influence that the artist was trying 
to rid himself of. He had made a promise (to another artist) that 
disturbed him. Feeling that he must get away from this inN-; 
fluence he took a canvas and painted this wonderful picture 
in just eight days. That he saw what he painted no one wilt 
doubt. That those gray clouds did cover the sky and that the 
light did break through with its bright, hopeful color, is true, - 
yet you feel that he put into the picture those emotions that 
were constantly pressing his inmost nature and demanding an 
expression. Under these conditions this great artist painted one 
of the saddest, yet one of the most beautiful pictures that ever 
emanated from the genius of man, and thus the vital forces of • 
Rousseau's great nature made an imprint on canvas that will live 
as long as man is sensitive to beauty and the human heart can feel. 
This great artist was one of the closest and best friends jpf 
Millet. In his early struggles he fought many a: battle for the 
man who made the world sensitive to the beauty of the humble 
life of the simple peasant that works in the field; ; r ^ : 

R; B. iGRUELLE 
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You look in your history books to see who built Westminster 

Abbey, who built St. Sophia's at Constantinople arid they tell 

you Henry VIII, Justinian the Emperor. Did they? or rather men 

like you and me, handicraftsmen, who have left no names behind 

them, nothing but their work. 

William Morris 



